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OF 
Prince ALBERT HENRY, 
Ts O F e 
Brunſwick Luneburg, 


Brother to the Hereditary Prince; who ſo emi- 
nently diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the Battle of 
Fellingſbauſen, at the head of a regiment of 
Scotch Highlanders; containing alſo the 
excellent Plan of Education for the Princes 
of that Family. MF 
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72 ritten ori ginally in German, by the Rev. Mr. Hieruſalem. 1 


Character of this Piece in the Biblliotbegue des Beaux 
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OF 
Prince AL BERT HE NRY, 
8 7 
Brunſwick Luneburg. 
HE moſt ſerene houſe of Brunſwick; 
to the glory of Germany, and the proſ- 


perity of the cauſe of religion and 
freedom, ſhines, at preſent, with ſo many new 


ſtars, as raiſes a juſt admiration in all Europe; 


and, to contemplate in their real luſtre the 
hetoes which it has ſent forth, is an obje& 
equally important and affeCting. | 
Providence, which to the honour of our 
age, has deſtined to immortality, the portrai- 
tures of the reigning duke, and of a ſon, fo 
worthy of ſuch a father, alſo thoſe of the dukes, 
Lewis, Ferdinand and Auguſtus William, to be 
placed in the temple of fame, near thoſe of 
the Scipio s, we aſſure ourſelves, will alſo give 
A 2 time 
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time to prince Frederick, who has ſo gloriouſiy 


_ diſtinguiſhed his preſent entrance on the ſcene 


of action, and to the princes, WÄelliam and Leo- 
pold, for tranſmitting their name, and the ge- 
nerous lineage from which they are iſſued, to 


the loud applauſes of the moſt remote poſte- 


rity. | 
Here we limit ourſelves to erect a monu- 


ment to virtue, in drawing the portrait of the 


young prince Henry, whom it was Heaven's 
pleaſure, only to ſhew to the world, diſap- 
pearing at his entrance; and whoſe eminent 


qualities deſerve to fill the hearts of them, whoſe 


happineſs it was to be near him; and to be 
known by all others. 

All this happy family reſemble each EN 
with only the difference of brother and bro- 
ther; dignity without pride, goodneſs with- 
out meaneſs, a quick judgment, a brilliant 
imagination, the moſt ſenſible heart, with 
the moſt manly ſoul; a ready and com- 


prehenſive ſagacity, an indefatigable ſpirit of 
labour: an heroic phyſiognomy added to theſe 


qualities, finiſhes the imagery of the princes, 
and the ſofteſt feminine beauties, compole 
the portrait of the princeſſes. Tempers more 
amiable, more beneficent and noble come 
not within the lot of mankind. If nature 


has intermixed any faiat tincture of difference, 
it 
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it is only to vary its favours; he who is hear- 
eſt, always ſeems the handſomeſt: 

Here every national prejudice muſt be drop- 
ped ; ſuch heroes belong to the whole world ; 
with which, one advantage of peace is their 
ſafety ; the very enemy trembles for theit 
danger. Well may we be filled with fear, oh 
conſidering the hazards to which they are ex- 
poſing themſelves ; and how juſt are dur tears 
for the loſs of ſuch a prince, as he, whom we 
now deplore? Our grief for the fall of the 
gallant prince Frederic Francis is ſtill freſh, 
and now we lament the ſecond victim, which 
the houſe of Brunſwick ſacrifices to the liberty 
and repoſe of Europe ; good Heaven grant 
that it be the laſt | | 

Prince Henry Albert was born«in 1742, the 
year, when it was my happineſs to be called to 
the ſervice of this auguſt family; a circumſtance 
which enabled me to obſerve all the gradual 
develonements of that beautiful plant. 

As in the formation of the human body 


the heart i is firſt diſcerned, ſo what firſt ma- 


nifeſted itſelf in the prince was his moral 
character; an affable and open aſpect, never 
gloomy, never moroſe ; ever ſprightly, ever 
animated with a charming impetuoſity; 3 x 
candour, a rectitude of heart above any diſ- 
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guiſe or duplicity; compaſſionate to profu- 


ſion, ready to part with all, keeping nothing 


to himſelf; ſcorning imitation, void of all 


affectation, equally original in his actions, 
and in his words; never flattering, ever ar- 
dently friendly and bountiful : ever employ- 
ed, irreconcileably averſe to reſt and indul- 
gence. If his ardour was exceſſive, it crea- 
ted no fears ; being attended with cordiality, 
decency, and the moſt ſtriking marks of ſtrong 
reaſon; and to thoſe who ſee into the diſplays 


of chi 14200, it preſaged a moſt complete 


turn of mind. 


Such were the firſt notices he gave of his 
refed ſoul ; that had the cultivation of his 
heart and mind been neglected, had he been 
brought up in the cuſtoms of perſons of rank, 
and thus grown up to manhood amidſt the 
idleneſs of the court, and the fatigues of 
field ſports ; ſtill would he have been eſteem- 
ed great and amiable; the world, being ſo rea- 
ſonable with regard to the merit of princes 
that a little goes a great way with it, would 
have been very well Pleaſed with juch diſpo- 
ſitions, though little cultivated ; but thus he 
would not have been a prince of Brunſwick, 
the ſon of a Charles and a Philipping. 

Without cultivation, a foul of the very 


fineſt caſt, does not take a virtuous turn; ſome 
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good action may now and then come from it, 
but ever will it retain the vices congenial to it; 
and which, often, in great geniuſes find the moſt 
fuel. Science and religion alone can bring 
the movements of the ſoul into due regula- 
tion, inſpire it with a rational beneficence 
and real elevation; we are born for, and not 
with virtue. Nature, ever conſiſtent with it- 
ſelf, lays the firſt ſtratum, and as in the phy- 
ſical world, produces different tempers and ta- 
lents according to the neceſſary meaſure and 
number; great, middling, and little; it veſts 
the whole earth with a luxuriancy of herbage; 
the cedars it plants with ceconomy, little more 
than will ſuffice for temples and palaces, and 
other uſes of magnificence. All its products 
are informous; it permits human induſtry to 
change their figure, but not the ſubſtance; 
the ſame its method in the moral world; 


the degrees of capacity and diſpoſition with 


the diverſity of their mixtures, the wiſdom of 
the Creator, in the arrangement of the world, 
has ordered in the moſt perfect calculation; 
and in fit proportion he will have the whole 
to be formed. Here, the middling and the 


little are moſt often employed. Form im- 


proves every thing, provided each thing 


| Preſerves its original nature; but the com- 


pletion of man is not, till by cultivation he 
is 
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is brought to be what nature intended him. 
Are great revolutions to be haſtened or pre- 
vented, then Cæſars or Frederics come forth; 
is the happineſs of mankind in view, ſuch 


A family, or ſuch a race are ſelected to power | 


and ſovereignty, preferably to any other, 
But it is by education only, that the fineſt 
temper, the beſt diſpoſitions are brought to 
their true perfection. Would to God this law 
of nature were better known! what advan- 
tages does it hold forth to ſociety; it is to this 
knowledge the houſe of Brunſwick owes its 
true glory, To attribute it to nobleneſs of 


deſcent, would be realoning on a principle, 


which, whatever uſe indigent flattery may turn 
it to, will never be adopted by men of ſenſe. 
Goodneſs and magnanimity become the 
characteriſtics of a family, when parents 
themſelves are endowed with thoſe qualities; 


their example, their attention to the ſuitable 


education of their children, prevents a dege- 
neracy, and it is in this ſenſe only that heroes 
are born heroes. Happy would it be, and 
at the ſame time it is very eaſy, were all our 
families like that of our auguſt ſovereign : it 
is only changing our barren admiration into 
an active imitation, and doing ourſelves what 
we leave to be done by birelings, To leave 
che world, as it is, to our deſcendants, is 

; what 
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what the brutes have in common with us; but 


to leave to poſterity worthy ſovereigns or 


virtuous members of ſociety, is the duty of 
every thinking being, without exception of 
rank or condition. Since ſovereigns, and ſome 
there are of ſuch wiſe and noble ſentiments, 


make this a very important point of their 
duty, what inhuman guilt do we of a private ſta- 


tion incur, if thro? our negligence, men continue 
in their natural rudeneſs and ignorance; or 
if by not availing ourſelves of the ſcientifical 
improvements, and the civilized uſages of 


our age, a new method of culture mult be 


ſtruck out for every new generation. 
This culture does not require a conſtant at- 


tention, not to be interrupted on any account 


whatever; an uniform probity, even in the 
midſt of one's family, a habit of virtue in ſu- 
bitaneous occurrences and actions not prece- 
ded by any forethought ſuffice; it is by this 
eaſy and familiar way, that the temper of a 
child is formed, much more effectually, than 
by the ſtanding maxims of preceptors; the 
whole turns on giving reaſon and virtue an in- 
tereſting appearance. 

Our young prince continued with the War 
men, together with his brother prince #7e4e- 
ric, till his fifth year; There his heart re- 
ceived the firſt impreſſions of virtue, from 
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(10) 
thoſe hands which have formed the princeſſes, 
Carolina, Amelia, and Elizabeth, in whom 
excel whatever can to ſight or thought be 
formed lovely, auguſt, ſweet, amiable and 
good. The two brothers, at that tender age, 
Entering on a more particular plan of educa- 
tion, ſoon had the ſatisfaction of ſeeing their 
younger brother become their companion: 
under the diſparity of age he was aſſociated 
to their literary labours, and, were not years 
alſo fixed by etiquette, would unqueſtionably. 
have been entered on the world with them. 
At the head of the education of the princes 
was placed Mr. Walenoden, a privy counſellor. 
The eſteem and affection of the two illuſtrious 
pupils ſtill living, for this worthy governor, 
and the ſentiments which their dying brother 
expreſſed for him, even in his laſt hour, are 
the beſt proofs of his merit, of his unwearied 
ſervices, and do honour to the Fre them- 
ſelves. 
The preceptorſhip was entruſted to Mr. 
 Kirchmen, aperſon who deſerved all their con- 
cern, and. t they ſincerely lamented the loſs of 
Here many readers will unqueſtionably ex- 
pect a planof education, modelled with the niceſt 
{kill and . ; Whereas nothing is more 
plai in and ſimple than that by which the heart 
20 6 and 
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and mind are to be formed; nothing ſhould 
be more ſuitable to the nature of the ſoul, 
which in young princes differs not at all from 
that of other children. 

Art is more or leſs perfect as it approaches 
to or deflects from nature; and very often it 
is not ſo much from a want of education, as 
from an hypercritical refinement, that ſome 
minds, in the courſe of nature, deſtined to 
power and diſtinction, fall ſhort of a correſ- 
pondent perfection. Religion, antient and mo- 
dern hiſtory, the mathematics, geography, 
the claſſics, antiquities, and the modern 
languages, made part of the plan in queſ- 
tion. | 

The foundation of it was religion, as by 
that, both the heart and mind are beſt formed. 
True religion, I mean; not that made up of 
external vbſervances, which neither improve 
the mind or affect the heart; nor that, which 
wrapped up in unintelligible propoſitions, early, 
and for ever, habituates men to a jargon, in 
which reflection has no ſhare; nor, laſtly do 
I mean that, which without any acquaintance 
with reaſon, has the word perpetually on its 
tongue, and is ſuch a partiſan for it, as to 
ſicken at the words, Saviour and Revelation. 
The religion which I mean, is that of Jeſus 
that tranſcendent philoſophy, by which men 
i „„ re 


642 


are beſt inſtructed in the dignity of their na- 


ture, and the duties and end of life : as to 


that philoſophy which only teaches man to be 


2 ſubtle animal, that is, ſoon learned; it is 
only ſtifling the cry of conſcience, the intima- 
tion of reaſon. But the real, the momentous 
philoſophy, is that which leads man to the 
knowledge of the Deity and of his own heart ; 
which unfolds to him the attributes and will 
of the ſupreme Being, his own nature, the 
dignity of his ſou], the importance of his deſ- 
tination, and the relation he bears to his Crea- 


tor, and the other creatures; which teaches 


him to be in himſelf ferene and ſelf-ſufficient, 
kind and uſeful to others, in imitation of the 
author of his exiſtence; which girds him with 
ſtrength and ſpirit, to ſtem the tide of cuſ- 


tom, to be virtuous, and to repel the aſſault of 


an oppoſite allurement rivalling the intrinſic 


beauty of virtue, This is man's real great 


philoſophy ; it is that which in all ages rea- 
ſon has ſedulouſly ſought, and never found; 
at leaſt, not in a perfect connection with evi- 


dence and certitude; that of which it had on- 
ly an intermediate perception, as of a gleam of 


light breaking from a cloud and glimmering 
in the midſt of darkneſs; it is that which our 
Saviour firſt brought down to earth, and dif- 
ſeminated in all its luſtre, A phiſophy, which 
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reaſon will ever. defer to, whilſt it entertains 


any value for virtue and philanthropy ; and 


which, abſtractively from its inherent truth, it 


will ever venerate as the mind's moſt noble 


occupation, and a ſcheme ſuperlatively be- 
neficial to mankind. It is on account of ſome 
ſtrictures of the truths illuſtrated and recom- 


mended by this divine philoſophy which 


ſhine in the works of Plato and Cicero, that 
they, have ever been eſteemed the greateſt ge- 
niuſes of antiquity; and to the like ideas, 
the Henriade and Alzira owe all their Tom and 
ſublimity. | 

This doctrine, ſo conſonant to man's firſt 


ſenſations, may be inculcated in the tenderneſs 


of childhood, provided it be ſet forth with 


diſcretion; the very ſeaſon moſt proper for 
its happy germination, is before the mind be- 


comes prepoſſeſſed by ſenſitive objects, and 
whilſt the heart is not yet hardened by falſe 


| impreſſions. 


It is chiefly in childhood, that the capacity 
of the ſoul, and the eager deſire of knowing, 
are in their greateſt force; that, where they are 
to be excited, we may conclude the primordial 
impulſe to have been either naturally wanting 3 
or unhappily ſuppreſſed. 
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In the education of the princes, the ſtudy 
of hiſtory, of religion, and the writers of 
antiquity took the lead. | 
The great end of education, is never bet- 
ter anfwered than by the combination of thoſe 
three ſciences. In hiſtory is found every intereſt- 
ing precept of prudence; it confirms, by the 
experience of all ages, the truths of religion 
relating to the human heart and divine provi- 
dence; and, by thoſe foreign examples,is in ſome 
meaſure, a ſupplement to the ſhortneſs of 
life. Polite licerature, of which the only 
pure ſource lies in the antients, imparts to the 
mind, that inlargement and flexility, and 


to the heart, that delicacy of ſentiment in- 


ſeparable from a juſt reliſh for the delights 
of truth and virtue. 

The two firſt ſciences, were the preceptor's 
department; and to theſe were afterwards ad- 
ded politics, and the civil law, with which 
counſellor Baudiſs was charged. 

In polite literature, for the eaſe of the 


preceptor, choice was made of Mr. Gaertner, 


that amiable profeſſor in the Collegium Caroli- 


num, than whom none more ſupremely poſſeſ- 


fes the happy talent of imparting to his 
ſcholars a lively taſte both for literary beauty, 
and virtue, A few years being elapſed in 
this admirable courſe, the princes were enter- 


ed 
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would naturally be joined to the mathematics; 


ers, might have been taken for a college- 
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ed in the mathematics, as introductory to the 
art of war; theſe important branches were ſuc- 


Schneller, gentlemen, tam Mercurio quam Marte, 
and the latter, after the two princes were maſ- 
ters of the theory of war, had the honour of 
accompanying them into the field. Drawing 


and great progreſs theſe princes made under 
Mr. Oeding's inſpection. 

Each of theſe illuſtrious ſcholars was in- 
ſtructed ſeparately, in order to create a more 
intimate confidence between them and the 
teachers. It was a pleaſure to go into this 
apartment, which in the diligence of the learn- 


hall, and from the air of decorum which 
reigned in it, for the cloſet of a prince. 
The ſtated hour for beginning the in- 
ſtructions was ſo early as eight o'clock in the 
morning, and they were continued uninter- 
rupted till one; at three all were buſied again 
till ſix. The other parts of the day were di- 
vided between paying their court to their au- 
guſt parents, the theatre, and taking the air; 
and all in the order moſt ſuitable to decency, 
health, and the great ſcope of education. 
Their table talk was their recreation; and 
their mind, naturally ee was never at 
4 0 
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à loſs for ſubjects to keep up their feftivity. 
The ſoul, for its recreation, ſtands in no need 
of a puerile ſupineneſs, and till leſs does it 
require frivolous ſports, which muſt rather baſ- 
tardiſe and enervate it, through the prevalence 
of a very wrong notion that children are lefs 
diverted in ingenious and uſeful amuſements. 
Neither their natural eagerneſs to make 
themſelves maſters of every ſcience propoſed 
to them, nor the aſſiduity of their endeavours 
rowards the attainment of that laudable end, 
in the leaſt impaired their amiable vivacity ; 
amidſt the variety of their ftudies, with which 
exerciſes alternated, they knew no laſſitude 


or diſguſt. Their favourite entertainment 


was natural curioſities and medals; of which 
each had formed his little collection; happy 
amuſement, by which children, in play, acquire 
many beautiful improvements, by which the 
eye is accuſtomed to ſurvey the wonders of 
nature; by which age finds in the deepeſt ſo- 
litude, a certain reſource againſt weariſome- 
neſs, againſt the torpor of the ſoul, and a- 
gainſt ſolacements even worſe than thoſe evils. 
After ſupper, their immediate care was to 
write down the ſeveral employments of the 
whole day, hour after hour, and this each did 
ſeparately. Their reports were punctually 
delivered to the duke their father, who, 1 
rea 
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(17) 
read them, over condeſcended to ſuſpend his 
paternal cares of the ſtate, which were always 
continued on the carpet, till very late in the 
night. n 5 
Thus not a ſingle hour of their youth was 


loſt ; yet, amidſt ſuch a preciſe economy of 


time, they could find ſome intervals, which 
they filled up, each apart, in reading the beſt 
compoſitions, hiftotical, moral, and philoſo- 


phical which the German, French, Engliſh, 


and Italian languages have produced; they 
even tranſlated whole books of the antients into 
French and Halian; and compoſed original 
pieces, which the two ſurviving princes will 


read with pleaſure in a more advanced age, 


and which will ever be the moſt ſatisfactory 


monument of their well ſpent youth. Oh the 


other two! why cut off from this rational com- 
placency? but 


Death loves a ſhining mark, a ſignal blow, 
A blow, which while it executes, alarms ! 
And afflicts nations by a ſingle fall. 


This plan of education was kept up be- 
tween ten and eleven years, ever in the ſame 
order and harmony, without any other diffe- 
rence than in the progreſs of the pupils, 
whoſe minds every day received new illumi- 
nations ; and, even herein, it agreed with the 
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law of nature; which, as it were, irritated a- 
gainſt thoſe, who by art are for raiſing pre- 
vocious fruits, wiſe ſovereigns, and wor- 
thy patriots, puniſhes this ſtraining pre- 
cipitancy, by debarring thoſe fruits from their 
due ripeneſs. c 

It is ſufficient that we are ripe at a proper 
ſeaſon, and then give to ſociety the fruits it 
has a right to expect from us. Nature, ſo 
thrifty in its operations, allows only two or 
three years for perfecting the very largeſt ani- 
mals; but, for the education of men, has aſ- 
ſigned ſixteen or eighteen; an evident proof 
of their dignity and the greatneſs of their deſ- 
tination; and that in nature's views, there is a 
vaſt difference between bringing up men, and 
letting them only grow, betw-een civil ſociety 
and a meadow. | 

The more extenſive our capacity is, the 
more ſublime 1s our calling. God has given 
us the faculty of reaſoning, whereby we are 
ſuſceptible of an eternal felicity ; and in com- 
municating to us this ray of his eſſence, he 
has inveſted us with the ſovereignty over the 
earth; our own happineſs, and that of other 
rational creatures, is put into our hands, as 
truſtees; to our ſuperintendency is commit- 
ted the order and the perfection appertaining 
this earth. _ 

From 


(619 
From this calling no body is excluded; ; 
every one in the ſtate pointed out to him by 
the ſupreme diſpenſation,” has at the ſame time 
received the corteſpondent taſk which he is 
in conſequence to perform. The more dif- 


tinguiſhed our ſtation, and the more multifa- 


rious and important our duties; the larger 
account will be required by our creator, to 


whom it .cannot- be matter of indiffernce 
whether we have well or ill anſwered the de- 
ſigns of his goodneſs and wiſdom; unleſs it 


be ſaid, that wiſdom and folly, vice and vir- 
tue, idleneſs and labour, are alike promotive 
of his deſigns; an affertion which Plutarch 
juſtly accounts little bettet or rather worſe than 
a flat denial of the divine exiſtence. Thus how 
few ſhould be the voids in that long ſeries 
of years naturally allowed to bring up men, 
that ĩs to qualify them for that weighty cal- 
ling ; and if in this ſpace, conſiderable as it 
is, the ſoul has received all neceffary cultiva- 
tion, how happily are we to think Kt has been 
employed! 

Providence was ade rleafed,to the great 


benefit of the princes, to preſerve their wor- 


thy tutor, till the foundations of their educa - 
tion were ſufficiently laid and conſolidated. At 
his death they were advancing towards virili- 
Tm and the late prince Henry had began fo 
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law of nature ; which, as it were, irritated a- 
gainſt thoſe, who by art are for raiſing pre- 
vocious fruits, wiſe ſovereigns, and wor- 
thy patriots, puniſhes this ſtraining pre- 
cipitancy, by debarring thoſe fruits from their 
due ripeneſs. 

It is ſufficient that we are ripe at a proper 
ſeaſon, and then give to ſociety the fruits it 
has a right to expect from us. Nature, ſo 


thrifty in its operations, allows only two or 


three years for perfecting the very largeſt ani- 
mals; but, for the education of men, has aſ- 
ſigned ſixteen or eighteen; an evident proof 
of their dignity and the greatneſs of their deſ- 
tination; and that in nature's views, there is a 


vaſt difference between bringing up men, and 


letting them only grow, between civil ſociety 


and a meadow. 


The more extenſive our capacity is, the 
more ſublime is our calling. God has given 
us the faculty of reaſoning, whereby we are 
ſuſceptible of an eternal felicity; and in com- 
municating to us this ray of his eſſence, he 
has inveſted us with the ſovereignty over the 
earth; our own happineſs, and that of other 
rational creatures, is put into our hands, as 


truſtees ; to our ſuperintendency is commit- 


ted the 9855 and the perfection appertaining 
this earth. . 
From 
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From this calling no body is excluded ; 
every one in the ſtate pointed out to him by 
the ſupreme diſpenſation, has at the ſame time 


received the corteſpondent taſk which he is 
in conſequence to perform. The more dif- 
tinguiſhed our ſtation, and the more multifa- 


rious and important our duties; the larger 
account will be required by our creator, to 


whom it .cannot be matter of indiffernce 


whether we have well or ill anſwered -the de- 
ſigns of his goodneſs and wiſdom ; unleſs it 
be ſaid, that wiſdom and folly, vice and vir- 
tue, idleneſs and labour, are alike promotive 
of his deſigns; an affertion which Plutarch 
juſtly accounts little bettet or rather worſe than 
a flat denial of the divine exiſtence. Thus how 
few ſhould be the voids in that long ſeries 


of years naturally allowed to bring up men, 
that is to qualify them for that weighty cal- 


ling; and if in this ſpace, conſiderable as it 


is, the ſoul has received all neceffary cultiva- 


tion, how happily are we to think it has been 


employed 


Providence was graciouſly as the great 
benefit of the princes, to preſerve their wor- 
thy tutor, till the foundations of their educa- | 
tion were ſufficiently laid and conſolidated. At 


his death they were advancing towards virili- 


1 4 the late prince Henry had began to 
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(20) 
diſtinguiſh. himſelf by all thoſe invariable 


features, which were to command the world's 


eſteem and admiration. 


Hitherto I have only ſpoken. of the three 
brothers. in general : their. equal abilities and. 
progreſſes; the harmony of their ſentiments, 
the uniformity of their inclinations, and their 
reciprocal - tenderneſs, have led me to look 
on them as one mind and one ſoul. In the 
ſequel, I ſhall confine myſelf folely to the 
portraiture of that prince, whom we now. 


lament. 


Age did net ſ ſuperinduce the leaſt clans þ in 


his diſpoſitions; the fame order, the ſame 


propenſity, the ſame application: the only 
difference was, that every thing now depen- 
ded more on his opinion, He ſtill eſteemed 
all the ſciences. ; but each according to, its in- 


trinſic worth. 
Ia his ſeventeenth year, on his examina- 
tiqn previous to his admiſſion to the ſacra- 


ment, he gave proofs of ſuch comprehenſive 
knowledge, ſuch juſt ſentiments, ſuch pious 


diſpoſitions, that he was by every one judged 
fit to be admitted to the ſacred table. And 
that I received his confeſſion of faith, and 


that of their highneſſes his brothers, I ſhall ever 


account ane of the moſt affecting offices which 
have attended. the whole courſe of my minif- 


try, 
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try. The remainder of his life, and the edi⸗ 
fying cloſe of it are ſhining evidences of the 


energy of his faith, and the ſincerity. of his 


devotion. From this time religion was ever his 


moſt delightful and intereſting ſtudy. I have 


by me the outlines of a treatiſe on the truth of 
the chriſtian religion; which in the laſt year of 
his valuable life he began to compoſe for his owrt 


edification, The work is indeed imperfect, but 


interſperſed with' thoughts equally fine and 
ſolid; and the arrangement of the poſitions 


being entirely his own, ſhews a very extraor- 
dinary judgment. His defire of fearching into 


the truths of religion increaſed with his 


abilities: And as this became more and more 


enlarged, his reaſon; refined, and improved: 
the elevation and benignity of his heart. He 
loved nothing ſo much, as to contemplate 
the connexion between the truths of reve- 
lation and the attributes of God, together 
with the exackneſs in which the former are 
proportioned to the verge of our intellects, 


and the miſery of our nature. Some 
times, we ufed to diſcuſs together a particular 
point, as the truth and benefit of revelation,” 


the immortality of the foul; the reſurrection 


and redemption: And never did its truths 


appear to him more adorable than when we. 
took a view of the precife analogy between the 
B 2 economy 
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a&conomy.in God's moral government with the: 
economy in. the phyſical kingdom. Some- 
times he ſeemed motionleſs and wrapped up in a 
deep penſiveneſs, impreſſing on himſelf the 
full evidence. and weight of | theſe truths. 
Suddenly would he ſtart up in an exſtaſy, for 


his vivacity never left him. Then' ſetting. 


down again, pity with a mild modeſty, all 
thoſe who. were not ſuſceptible of ſo compla- 
cent a conviction. Of his happineſs in this 
reſpect, he had ſuch a ſenſe, that he was defir- 
ous every body ſhould be partakers of it, com- 


municating to them his ideas, recommending. 


to them the beſt books for their peruſal : And 
this benevolence did not cool amidſt his pre- 
parations -for the campaign, though ſo full of 
alacrity and joy; nor in the tumult of the 
camp. But warm as his benevolence was, 
he had too much diſcretion to make an unſea- 
ſonable parade of it: And his religion was too 
congruous with the temper of his Redeemer, 
to hate any one for being in an error. The 
Judgment of error he left to God, who. 
alone knows the limits of our underſtand- 
ing, and how far man is chargeable with 
his errors. Religious knowledge, he accounted 
a chief branch of his happineſs; and felt 
the great neceſſity vf” ſquaring his behavidur 
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In conſequence of this ſentiment he was very 
ſevere towards himſelf, and as indulgent to the 
faults of others. That preſumptuous vanity, 

which ſo eaſily inſinuates itſelf with the thought 
that we are full grown Chriſtians, of judging 
our neighbour who thinks differently from us; 
or if we have ſome prerogative above him, in 
the mechaniſm of religion, or in the eaſy 
parts of the law, as the Saviour calls it. 
This vanity, I ſay, he looked on to be 
one of thoſe deplorable foibles by which chriſ- 
tianity is much disfigured. In the moſt lively 
exſtaſies of divinelove, he overflowed with af- 


fections towards mankind. He was not only 


full of that natural goodneſs, which in the very 


beſt hearts, is ſubje& to ſome inequality of 


ill humour; but his breaſt glowed with that 
conſtant uniform and unreſerved benevolence 
which religion alone inſpires. His philanthropy 
comprehended every individual; it excuſed 
every fault. His penetration and attention 


to decency, which in his auguſt family ſeems 


innate, ſaw into every minute ſubject of ridi- 
cule: and in his firſt years he would criticiſe 


them with the moſt delicate poignancy: plea- 
ſantry, in which, however, towards the latter years 


of his life, he did not allow himſelf in. They 

who knew him, plainly read in his eyes, that 

thoſe ſubjects of ridicule did not eſcape him: 
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But, at the "OR time, they perceived in his 


countenance a good- ee confuſion, le 


his diſcoyery ſhould be perceived, as to him 
nothing ſeeemed more heinous than to give 
offence or uneaſineſs to any one, whoever he 
might be, and accordingly he has left this 
world, "without any offence done to him, 


Amidſt ſuch extreme vivacity, he was a ſtranger 


to paſſion; ſometimes he would reſolve to 
ſeem angry; but afterwards he could not for- 
bear laughing at himſelf, when his mouth, be- 
traying him, only made excuſes inſtead of 
threatning puniſhment. This diſpoſition, in 
the carreer of which he had made choice, 
might have degenerated into weakneſs; but 
providence, which had meaſured the ſhortneſs 
of his life, allowed him to give himſelf up ta 
this unbounded clemency as he was not to 
feel the neceſſity of putting proper limits to it. 

To do good was his predominant paſſion, 
and his ſupreme felicity. To be a man was a 
title to his fayours; His enemies, had he 
any, would equally have been partakers of 
them. 

His heart was ever a treaſure open to the 
poor. He prevented them; he even ſought 
them out, and in his hands, gold, or a jewel, 
were no more than a common alms. His chas 


Fty, proceeding from the heart, was not in the 
leaſt 


(25) 

leaſt tainted with any vanity ; a kind of ava- 
rice the moſt cruel and moſt mſatiable, never 
leaving any thing for others: And he only 
valued things, as they enabled him to gratify 
others; that there was a need of repreſenting 
to him, more than once, the propriety of mo- 
derating his liberalities, and contenting him- 
ſelf with the ſatisfaction of proportioning his 
donations to the merit of the perſons. 
His heart, tender and warm, was particu- 
larly formed for friendſhip. Zealous in be. 
half of all; and ſo ardent for his friends, that 
their concerns immediately became his. The 
joy or the regret which they gave him, often 
hindered his ſleep. Merit, however, and not 
birth, determined his choice: And to the low- 
eſt, he publicly ſnewed the ſame familiar marks 
of affection as in private. His behaviour to- 
wards them was free and condeſcending, but 
full of dignity : And to the leaſt diſtinguiſhed, 
his openneſs and generoſity, ſaved the trouble 
of any humiliation; as it were, inviting 
them to a decent freedom. On the other 
hand, his virtue, ever equable, was a ſecurity 
to him, that the moſt intimate friends of his 
would never abuſe his goodneſs. If he had 
nothing of pride, as little of flattery was ever 
ſeen in him. Too noble for the one, and too 
cordial and grateful for the other, He eſteem- 
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ed friendſhip as a kindneſs, which could not 
be overrated. He always thought himſelf too 
poor to reward the leaſt marks of it. And his 


returns were always accompanied with a warm 


aflurance of ſome more effectual acknowledge- 
ment hereafter. 
Next to his Auguſt Parents, his Brothers 
and Siſters, they who had formed his educa. 
tion, ſtood foremoſt in his friendſhip. The 


names of his Preceptors and Maſters were 
faintly breathed from his dying lips. The 
letter ſo full of tenderneſs written to M. 


Walmoden his Governor, was the laſt 
and moſt affecting employment of that ex- 
alted Soul. Affability and Courteſy, he 
judged duties, never to be diſpenſed with 
towards any one. To him they were natural, 
from the goodneſs of his heart, and enforced 
by his religion: Of which, with him it was an 
eſſential point, in every part of his behaviour, 


to give no perſon any juſt cauſe of complaint 


or uneaſineſs. From the delicacy of his ſenti- 
ments he embraced every occupation of acting, 
jn conſequence: And his vivacity and candour 


removed every ſuſpicion of artifice and diſguiſe. 


His heart, that upright generous heart, always 
þeamed in his expreſſive countenance. 
Every particular of his deportment was re- 


gulated by the decency ſuitable to his rank: 


And 


(27) 
And he cloſely adhered to it, hating all affec- 
tation and grimace; but the ordinances of the 


ceremonial he conſidered as nearly facred, 


though none could induce him to violate 


thoſe of religion ſtill more ſacred; or to bluſh 


for his ſingularity. Among his papers have 
been found a treatiſe on the character of a gen- 
tleman, written with ſuch delicacy and energy, 
that the whole portrait is eafily ſeen to be no 
more than the tranſcript of his own heart. It 
cannot be expected, that I ſhould preſume to 
publiſh this piece, without an expreſs permiſſion. 


But certain am I, that the public would find in 


it the moſt ſtriking likenefs of this glorious 
Prince, and with the fineſt colourings. 


One of the moſt important and moſt delightful 


duties of religion with Prince Albert, was prayer; 
yet, even on public occaſions, he diſcharged it 
without the leaſt ſhow and oſtentation. Secret 
prayer was his frequent employment; and in 
particular exigencies, he ſpent a great part of 
the night in that ſubliming exerciſe. He did 
not aſk of God, in conſideration of him, to make 
any alterations in the admirable plan of his pro- 
vidence; but he conſidered prayer as the 
means of preſerving his union with God. And 
his prayers turned only on the deſire of being 
more virtuous and more perfect: a deſire 


which c can never be contrary to that plan. 
Amidit 
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1 always moſt ſerene, without any of that gloom or 

ö : melancholy real, or feigned, ſo little conſonant 

1 to true piety. Though he held religion to be of | 
. inexpreſſible conſequence, and acted according- i 
| Jy, yet it did not diminiſh the graces ſo natural L 
1 to his age, did not abate his vivacity and cheer- 

'M fulnefs. And would to God religion ever 
1 ſhewed itſelf in this form! The only one, I | 
1 am ſure which becomes it. ; 
5 His converſation was always ſprightly and 
* gay. He did not abſtain from amuſements, 

5 even thoſe of the ſenſes; but he eſteemed them 

* only according to their value. And thus he 

11 preſerved his mind in a ſettled peace and gra- 

2 tulation of conſcience. He danced very grace- 

. fully, and ſhewed great ſpiritedneſs in riding. 

. Of all games Cheſs was the only one he liked, | 
| yet with ſtrict moderation. His only paſ- 
15 ſion was to live well and do good; and he 

iy left this world, without ever having had any 

* other. What can be more noble, more ge- 

1 nerous than ſuch a life! I will not determine, 

4 whether ſuch a reſplendent aſſemblage of vir- 

. tues were entirely the fruits of his piety, or 

9 whether a happy mixture of his temperament 

[if might not come in for ſome ſhare. This is 

1 certain, that ſuch he was amidſt all the fire of 

"= his conſtitution z a certain proof, that we may 

65 be like him: And ſuch he was, in every paſ- 

. ſion, 


(629) 
fion, without exception, and this was not feas 
ſible, without the ſuperior aſſiſtance of reli- 
gion: On the other e theſe virtuous at · 
tainments he reached with ſo much eaſe, that 
the influence of a happy een is ma- 
nifeſtly perceivable, 

The Prince ever retained a fondneſs for po- 
lite literature, Virgil, Gaertner, Younc, Ebert 
and Gellert, were always his moſt agreeable 
companions: But, in his latter days, the art 
of war became his favourite ſtudy. He look- 
on war in quite another light than as the re- 
fuge of ignorance and miſconduct, where a 


high birth, or, a long life, make up the want 
of merit. He, like all his illuſtrious family, 


conſidered it as a theatre for diſplaying in the 
greateſt luſtre, the whole force of mind, eve- 
ry virtue, every mark of humanity. His na- 
tural intrepidity, his indifference to all the in- 
dulgences and ſoftneſſes of life; a generous 
ambition of being uſeful to ſociety, would have 
inclined him to this career, had not the Prin- 
ces of his family led the way. But in imita- 
tion of his elder brother, he thought he could 
not too aſſiduouſſy prepare himſelf for a pro- 
feſſion, on which ſo immediately depend the tran- 
quillity, exiſtence and welfare of nations: And 


which of a Hero makes a God, or an Aſſaſſin. 
The effects of theſe ſentiments cannot be con- 


ceived, 
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ceived, without having been an eye- -witneſs 
of his application, and that of his younger 
brothers. They read all that has been written 
on that ſcience ; and whole volumes might be 
made of their remarks and plans, and to 
have the moſt important rules of war, always 
at hand, each of them ſeparately made extracts 
from the beſt writers, diſtributed into chapters: 
And ſuch was the conformity between their 
ideas, that they ſeemed to have copied each 
other. 

The time was now drawing near, when the 
two Princes were, under their Uncle, the ad- 
mired Hero of the age, to join experience to 
their vaſt theory. The great point was to over- 
come paternal tenderneſs. It was already a- 
bove two years, that after ſuch labourious 
application, and tho' German Princes, they 
were kept unactive ſpectators of a war, in which 
the troops ſeemed to rival each other in bra- 
very, and the commanders in ſuperiority of 
generalſhip ; of a war which all Europe from 
the ſhores of the Caſpian Sea, to the Iſlands of 
the Weſtern ocean, fought to decide the fate of 
Germany, and their ſeveral countries, and they 
qualified to diſtinguiſh themſelves as brothers to 
the hereditary Prince of Brunſwick, and theworthy 
nephews of three heroes, whoſe powerful genius 


ſup- 
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ſupported the houſes of Brandenburg and Brun- 
ſtwick, againſt the efforts of the confederacy of 
many potent ſtates; a war, in which the houſe : 
of Brandenburg alone, under the auſpices, of 
its King and his brother, ſucceſsfully makes 
head againſt the forces of the moſt powerful 
; nations, a war, in which, a Duke of Brunſ- 
7 wick, ſeconded by his nephew, defends on 
l the ruined trophies of Arminius, the freedom 
of the Germanic dominions of the houſe of Brun- 
ſwick, againſt the whole ſtrength of a monar- 

8 | chy, 


; * Arminius was a young Prince renowned for military ac- 
7 compliſhments, and choſen by the nations between the We/er 
5 and Elbe, including the countries of Hanover, Heſſe, Branſ- 

wick, and Wolfenbuttle, to head them in throwing off the Re- 

1 mas yoke ; it was he who cut in pieces the Legions under 
b Quintilius Varus: a ſtroke, which threw the Emperor Au- 
| guſtus into the moſt frantic tranſports of grief. It is re- 
markable that the German army conſiſted of thoſe very 

people, that the war was againſt a powerful and inſolent 

enemy, that the victory was in a great meaſure owing to 

the bravery of the troops of Britto; that the General was 

a Weſiphalian chief, like Prince Ferdinand, in the 

vigour of his age, gallant, generous, and adored by 

the Soldiery ; and the battle was fought within a few 

leagues of Minden, where Prince Ferdinand lately triumph- 

ö ed over a numerous army of Frexch invaders.— But here 
the reſemblance between Arminius and Ferdinand ceales : i! 

| The former fell a ſacrifice to the jealouſy and envy,of 
4 ſome German Princes: The latter, it is now very proba- 
f ble, will finiſh his carreer in the boſom of peace, full of 
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chy, which with a pawer ſuperiour to iny it 
ever was poſſeſſed of, has ſtill its Condes and 
Turonnes; whilſt a Britiſb Titus, more bountiful 
than the Roman Titus, may he alſo be more 
happy and more glorious ! fills one of the firſt 
thrones in the world, diffuſing happineſs thro” 
his acclaiming tealms, and afferting the an- 
tient glory of this Auguſt family. 

But however impatient our Princes were to: 
ſignalize themſelves, they perceived, that in 
fuch a tender father as the Duke, nature would 
ſtrongly reluct againſt giving up three ſons to 
an ardour, which had already, more than 
once, miade his paternal heart to tremble. 

At length, the hopes of an approaching 
peace, gave them the ſatisfaction they had fo 
paſſionately deſired. Led by virtue, and ani- 
mated with the generous ambition of acting in 


the public cauſe, they ſet out on the night of 


the 29th of May, accompanied by Colonel 
Rbez and Mr. Tl, a gentleman of the bed- 
chamber; and at the ſame: hour, twelve weeks 


after, the whole town; in tears, attended the 


body of our young hero to the tomb of his 
martial anceſtors, where he reſts with the re- 


mains of Henry the Lion . 15 
On 
J. This Henry, the Lion, for fe Hiſtory: of aue af. 
fords many who, for their military atchievements, were 
dignified” with ſuch an agnomen, lived- towards the cloſe 

of the XI. century. 


(33) 

On their arrival at the army, their firſt bu- 
ſineſs was to wait on their uncle. Some «days 
after they repaired to the body commanded by 
their eldeſt brother, to learn, from his exam- 

ple, to unite the love of mankind, with the 
moſt heroic courage; a quality by which be 
has made himfelf both the terror and idol 
of his enemies. The joy of the young Princes 
on this occaſion cannot be better repreſented, 
than by. capying word for word, a roo in 
a letter of the late Prince. 

At length it is my happineſs to be with 
« my elder brother. He is in every reſpect 
e what you told me; his mind lively, faga- 
« cjous, and active, with a noble, humane and 
<< ſteady heart. It is the moſt happy thing in 
ce the world for me to be with him: For where 
« ſhould I find a better tutor? better inſtru&- 
<« ing me in being uſeful to ſociety, either by 
«© my perſonal qualities, or by my ſervices?” 

Nor a leſs pleaſure was it to the hereditary 
Prince, after a ſeparation of five years, to fee 
two brothers whom he had left fcarce out of 
their childhood : And to find in them all the 
heroic virtues of his family. From that time 
he became their Mentor, their Preceptor, their 
Guide, their Father. : | 

He never left them; he carried them every 
where, as much as his tender concern for their 
| Pre- 
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(34) 
preſervation would admit. On their arrival, 


fears roſe in him, which he had never known 
for himſelf. In their leiſure hours he enter- 


tained himſelf with bringing them to diſcourſe 
upon ſeveral things, and hearing their opi- 
nions : And, on their part, nothing was more 


pleaſing than his deciſions, and the inſtructions 


he gave them on their future duties, that they 


ſoon were applauded by the whole army, as 
in courage, penetration and labour, worthy 


brothers of the hereditary Prince. | 
The r6th of July, preſented them with an 


opportunity * of fignalizing themſelves in imi- 


tation of their ! illuſtrious Mentor: And 


their firſt atchievement was the deliverance 


of their country. In this famous action, 
Prince Henry, at the head of a regiment of 


Scotch Highlanders, and Prince Frederick lead- 


ing on the regiment of his name, behaved 
with ſuch courage, conduct and preſence of 
mind, that all, with the higheſt applauſe, al- 


lowed they greatly contributed to the ſucceſs 


ors an Alon, n Aided the ſafety of their 
country. 


* This was the battle of - Filingbavſen, where the B.- 


% troops ſucceſsfully diſtinguiſhed themſelves under 


the glorious Marquiſs of Granby, among other exploits, 


Ma xabell's grenadiers alone took priſoners the whole 


French regiment of Rouge, with all its colours and ar- 
tillery. 
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1 
country, And their apprenticeſhip was diſtin- 
guiſhed by a glory, which many a conſum- 
mate General, would have accounted one of 
the fineſt paſſages of his life. 

But alas! we are no ſooner entered on the 
fineſt days of our young Prince, than already 
we ſee the period, Four days after that bloody 
engagement, the hereditary Prince attempted 
to ſurpriſe a poſt, in order the better to re- 


connoitre a body of the enemy, encamped in 


the environs. He entreated his two brothers 
not to accompany him this time: but their 
noble hearts, ever eager to learn, and burning 


with deſire of farther diſtinction, were not 


to be prevailed on. He then endeavoured, 
at leaſt, to keep Prince Henry out of the way, 
whoſe extreme forwardneſs had more than once 
filled him with apprehenſions. With this view, 
he gave him incharge to bring up to him a re- 
giment which lay at ſome diſtance, The 
young Prince at firſt obeyed without the leaſt 
expoſtulation, but meeting a proper officer, he 
committed to him the execution of his orders, 


and immediately returned amidſt the hotteſt 


fire. There is no expreſling the concern which 
that ſight raiſed in the hereditary Prince. He 


immediately ſtruck out ſome new meaſure, 


which he again recommended to the young 
Prince, in hopes of keeping him out of dan- 


ger 
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(369 
ger. But was it fate, or exceſs of bravery ? 
A queſtion not to be ſolved by imperfect mor- 
tals. The author of our days is alſo the arbiter 


of their duration. The young Prince again 


found means to elude his generous brother's 


render care. He returns full ſpeed to the fa- 


tal place, where the enemy's balls were to put 
an end to his heroic life, and blaſt thoſe de- 


lightful hopes we had conceived from his vir- 


tues and endowments. Already had the here- 
ditary Prince diſpatched an officer to him 


with his earneſt entreaties not to expoſe him- 


ſelf fo much; but already the fatal ſhot had 
reached *. On this advice, the hereditary 


Prince, wich emotions, better imagined than 


deſcribed, comes up. The ſedate attentive 
General is loſt in the fond and lenſible bro- 
ther : He finds his dear Henry dying, and the 
firſt in preparing himſelf to die. All the ſpecta- 
tors of this moſt deplorable event, were ſtruck to 


| | their | 


This unſortunate event brought to my remembrance 


the following lines in the campaign, which! will not ſuſpeR 
the reader can be < diſpleaſed to meet with here, 


| How many gen' rous e meet their doom, 
New to the field and heroes in their bloom; 
Illuſtrious youths who left their native ſhore, 
To march where Britons never march'd before. 


0 fatal love of fame! O glorious heat! 


Only deſtructive to the brave and great. 


(37) 

their hearts; the ſubje& of their ſorrows; 
alone, views death with reſignation; a certain 
proof that his courage proceeded from an- 
other ſource than the ebullition of youth: And 
when the hereditary Prince tenderly intimated 
to him his not having complied with his re- 
peated entreaties, he calmly anſwer'd, J can die 
like a Chriſtian. 

Providence in permitting t he Prince to 
live a fortnight, though under a moſt dan- 


gerous wound, and maintaining in a very extra- 


ordinary manner to his laſt moment, all the 
ſtrength and vivacity of his mind, ſeems to 
have intended that the whole army might ſee, 
how a Chriſtian, ſupported by religion, leaves 
the world. In the mean time, Prince Ferd:- 
nand immediately ſent the moſt ſkilful Sur- 
geons among the Engliſh and Germans, that no- 
thing might be wanting to preſerve this amia- 
ble nephew. 

Even the enemy's Generals, the Marſhals 
Brog lis and Soubiſe, in their generous regard ta 
this blooming hero, diſpatched their chief Sur- 


geons to fave a Prince of the houſe of Brun/- 
. Wick. The wound was found to be extremely 


dangerous and ſingular. The ball, in ſinking, 
had penetrated as far as the inward part of 
the breaſt, and lacerating one ſide of the E- 
ſophagus and the arteria trachea, had lodged 

2 in 


„„ 

in that region. The poſition of the ball being 
out of the reach of the probe was a myſtery, 
which perplexed the moſt able Surgeons. The 
lymptoms, however, were ſuch, that a cure 
was not totally deſpair'd of; but amidſt theſe 
fluctuations of hope and fear, the Prince 
continued in the moſt heroic compoſure. To 
prepare for death, he accounted a concern of 
the higheſt importance, and in which, all the 
hopes of the Surgeons did not create any de- 
lay or remiſſneſs: Nor the moſt threatning 
figns of an approaching end, produce any de- 
jection in him: Such a preparation had no- 
thing ſtrange or new to him: He had not 
deferred to acquaint himſelf with the princi- 
ples of the immortality of the ſoul, and the 
certainty of an eternal felicity, to theſe critical 
moments. Thoſe truths had frequently em- 
ploy'd his healthful thoughts amidſt the ſplen- 
dour of a court; and from his convic- 
tion, now ſtrengthen'd by the aids of grace, he 
viewed the advances of eternity, with a ſedate- 
- neſs and ſerenity of mind, which the frivolous 
conſolation of living in hiſtory cannot inſpire z 
and which 1s very different from that wild con- 


tempt of life, all the heroiſm of which is no 
more than a brutiſh ebriety. 
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He always eſteemed life as a valuable gift of 


the Creator. He was always ready to deliver. 


it up on the firſt intimation of his will, per- 
ſuaded that it was not loſt to him. The pre- 
ſervation of it he eſteemed an ineſtimable fa- 
vour, as it afforded him the means of pro- 
moting the glory of God, and che welfare of 
his fellow- creatures. 


His firſt preparation for his departure, was 
to provide himſelf with the bread of the ſtrong, 


to aſſure himſelf, by this commemoration of 
the death of his Saviour, of his certain recon- 
cilement; and at the ſame time to revive in 


his foul all the ſentiments arifing from this cer- 


tainty. This inſtitution of his Saviour, ever 
fince his firſt admiſſion, he had conſtantly ob- 
ſerved, as a facred and inviolable duty. In all 
his meditations, and religious offices, he was 
attended by Mr. Hornboſtel, Chaplain-General 
to the army. Mr. de Heym, the Great-foreſter, 
Major Schneller, and Mr. Till, whom the 
Prince had ſent for to keep him company, were 


_ conſtantly in waiting near him. Theſe gen- 
tlemen, and the Chaplain-General reheved 


each other in reading to this illuſtrious patient, 
whoſe wound, in all the vivacity of mind which 
he ever retained, would not allow him the free 


wy of his ſpeech, 
C3: To 
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To keep up this lenient tranquillity,” it Was 
thought proper to vary the readings. Pieces 
of hiſtory ſucceeded morality; and theſe 
were followed by compoſitions on the art of war: 


But the truths and ſolacements of religion 


were ever conſidered as the moſt oppoſite and 


intereſting object; and conſequently, made the 
greater part of the readings. 


—— 


The Prince himſelf directed the paſſages 


* which he would have read to him : And theſe 


Gentlemen in complying with his directions, 
were ſo moved with the purity and nobleneſs 
of his ſentiments; with his reſignation, with 


his lively faith now over coming the world, that 
they have all declared to me, they looked on 


this circumſtance as an effectual viſitation of 
divine grace, leading their fouls into the wore 
of ſalvation. 

The hurt done to the trachz3/Arteria' s the 
(Eſophagus being, as we have ſaid, very conſi- 
derable, occaſioned a convulſive cough, which 
always came on, when the Prince had taken 
any liquid: The conſequence of this was, 


that on the 301% of Fuly, the ball, which had 
hitherto been concealed, at length lid into the 


ſtomach, and found its natural iſſue, On this 


event our hopes revived ; but ſhort was their 


continuance. The inflammation of the wound, 
. the 
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the predominancy of a fever, and the ſudden 


diſſipation of ſtrength, ſoon indicated a near 
and inevitable death. Theſe ſymptoms ſtruck 
all about him with conſternation. The Prince 
alone, whoſe converſation was now more im- 
mediately in heaven, remained unſhaken and 
ſedate. His reſignation, and the complacency 


of his look, abated the ſorrows of his atten- 


dants : And his mind, now more intimately 


uniting itſelf to God, preſerved all its ſtrength” 


and compoſure amidſt the paroxyſms of the fe- 
yer, as if the ſoul would ſhew, that its power 
does not depend on the body; and religion im- 
proved this mournful occaſion to diſplay all 
its force and beauty. It had ſhined in every 


circumſtance of the Prince's life; but at his 
death, it appeared veſted in all the effulgence _ 


of its celeſtial origin. The love of his 
God and his Saviour, now intenſely em- 
ployed his thoughts, and his joy, anticipating 
the bliſs to which he was removing, increaſ- 


ed proportionably. As his faith drew near 


to viſion and ſenſation, his charity became 
more tender and fervent, as if it were to 


prove, that this virtue ceaſes not in eternity. 


Now came the 8th of Augyft, that great day 


to him, when his heroic conſtancy was to be 


crowned with the moſt glorious triumph. 
ha Ca 
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( 42) 
Early in the morning, all the lineaments of death 
overſpread his face, when the Prince, ever 
the ſame, ſent for the Chaplain-General, 
and himſelf particularized the ſubjects of the 
diſcourſe; and as that eccleſiaſtic, a perſon 
of unqueſtionable veracity, has frequently de- 
clared, his mind was ſtill fo attentive and fo 
lively, that uſually the Prince's thoughts anti- 
cipated his. | 
In the afternoon came on ſome pains, 
cauſed by the inflamation, which ſtill increaſed, 
but without diſturbing the tranquility of his 
mind: And with a moſt affable air, holding 
out his hand to Major Schneller, he ſaid, I am 
very ill. Mr. Hornbaſtel laid hold on this op- 
portunity, ſaying to him, Now my dear Prince, 
it is that God will ſhew forth his loving- -kryaneſſes 
towards your Highneſs and continued, in a 
conciſe edifying diſcourſe, to lay before him 
the approach of his end, concluding with a 
prayer; the Prince, in the mean time, with- 
out the leaſt ſign of uneaſineſs, aſſiſted by 
his Valet de Chambre, holding up his hands, 
in a ſupplicant attitude. Thus in his laſt mo- 
ments he continued paying to God thoſe ex- 
ternal marks of adorat on; a duty, from which 
no avocation was ever known to divert him at 
the ſtated hours. After this devout office, he 
| ſegt 


(43) 
| ſent for Mr. Burlton, his firſt Surgeon, and 


aſked him how long he thought he had to live? who 

anſwering with a melancholy countenance, that 

his end could not be far off, the Prince re- 

plied, Be it ſo: I entirely refer that to God's 

pleaſure: And it is my concern to ſee the approach 

of death with a dutiful reſignation: But I be- 

lieve, added he, that it will be full as well, to 

meet it quietly in my bed : And being immedi- 

ately carried thither from his eaſy chair, he re- 

commended his ſoul, as juſtified by the ſatisfac. 
tion of his Saviour, into the hands of his hea- 

venly Father : And took leave of all the com- 

pany, reaching out his dying hands to them, 

with thoſe looks of tenderneſs and affection, 

with which he had always gladdened the hearts 

of his friends; and which the ſymptoms of 

i | death had not yet diſcompoſed. 

„ More muſt be ſaid: This illuſtrious Philan- 

| thropiſt could not let even the laſt langourous 
moments of expiring life paſs away without do- 

ing ſome good: And his generous heart, even in 

the time of his agony, glowed with the moſt 

lively ſentiments of gratitude, 

After a flight doſe, which his attendants 

looked on as his laſt, he awake, and deſired 

Mr. Till to draw near and fit by his bed: Here 

he dictated to him a kind of Will, in which he 
recom· 
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recommended to the *moſt ſerene father all, | 


to whoſe fidelity he thought himſelf ſtill in- 
debred, even his loweſt domeſticks: And re- 
commended them in a: manner fo urgent and 


fineſt paſſages of his life, Mr. Till was obliged 


to give him his word, that he would imme- 


diately ſend his letter away by an expreſs. 


Afterwards he fell again into a ſlumber : 
His breathing was now become very faint 
and difficult: And all the company with inex- 


preſſible concern ſtood continually expecting the 


departure of his excellent ſoul. Death ſeemed 
as it were to perform its office with reluct- 
ance, The Prince again awoke, and apparent- 
ly was recovering all his vivacity : A new fire 
ſparkled in his eyes: And his voice became clear 
and ſtrong. It ſeemed as if the God of Loving- 
kindneſs, to reward the laſt moments by the moſt 


agreeable ſenſations to a heart ſo ſuſceptible of 
tenderneſs and affection, had, under this le- 


thargy, turned his thoughts to his moſt ſerene 
parents and to his brothers and ſiſters. Ani- 
mated by this affecting recollection of perſons 
„ A #2 | 25 ſo 


mg 


(45). 

fo dear to him, he deſired Mr. 77} again to ſit 
down by his bed, and dictated letters to the 
Duke his father, her royal higneſs his. mother; 

one to the hereditary Prince; one to Prince 
Mailliam and another to Princeſs Eliaabetb, tak- 
ing a laſt farewel of all, in the moſt tender ex 
preſſions, and with an amazing compoſure and 
firmneſs. All theſe letters he ſigned with hig 
own hand; and ſaw them ſealed. On which, 
Mr. Schoeffer, his phyſician, judging the fa- 
tigue too great, entreated him to lay down 
again and compoſe himſelf; he anſwered, that 


he had no more to take leave of, than Prince 


Leopold, the youngeſt of his brothers, and 
Princeſs Auguſta his youngeſt ſiſter and that 
one letter would do for both. He had began 
to dictate it, but before he had got half way, 
his ſoul ſeemed to be on its flight: For the diſ- 
courſe, which he addreſſes to the Prince and 
Princeſſes, and which begins with a moving 
exhortation to the fear of God and to virtue, is 
loſt in a ſublime ejaculation to theDeity : And at 
this inſtant it was, that he reſigned his Spirit into 

55 
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the hands of his heavenly Father. Thus dies 
the youth, the hero, the philanthropiſt, who is 
a chriſtian. Thus dies the chriſtian reſtored to 


the rights and honours of innocence by the juſ- 
_ tifying and ſanctifying grace of his Redeemer. 


Thus would angels die, did their way to the 
manſions of conſummate bliſs and ſanctity lie 
through ſuch a tranſition. 
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